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TRIBUTES TO MARK TWAIN. 



" Mark Twain gone !" — such the refrain that comes to my lips 
at intervals. The gayety of nations eclipsed, the most original 
genius of our age and one of the sweetest, noblest men that ever 
lived. 

Fortunate was I that we met many years ago upon the ocean 
and became friends. He told me, much to my surprise, that the 
idea of "A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur" came from 
reading my first literary outburst written at high noon when 
the sun casts no shadow, " Triumphant Democracy " ; also he 
called my attention to the heading of a chapter in " Pudd'nhead 
Wilson," of which T was the author. I was young then and 
naturally greatly flattered that the business man should be hailed 
as fellow author. The intimacy continued to grow until I could 
safely consider myself one of his circle. My admiration for him 
increased as I knew him better, until great as the author was, 
the man, the friend, took first place. 

When the business trial of his life came and he decided that 
the question was not what he owed others, but what was due to 
himself that should govern, he chose the latter and travelled the 
world over and conquered. He undertook Sir Walter Scott's task 
and triumphed, paying every creditor not the forty cents on the 
dollar they offered to take, but every cent of his debt. There 
comes to men in life critical moments which test whether they 
be of clay or the pure gold. Mark Twain proved himself the latter. 

No man knew Mark Twain who had not seen him aroused by 
some mean, detestable action which violated his sense of justice. 
In his wrath he was indeed terrible. One has only to read his 
condemnation of the capture of Aguinaldo, the Filipino General, 
to realize this. It exceeds the strongest philippics of Junius. In 
reading his support of the Baconian theory in re Shakespeare, one 
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wonders how he could reject the miracle of an uneducated wool- 
carder producing the unapproachable gems when his own career 
gives us something of the very same nature, as does that of that 
other original genius, Ploughman Burns. Truly surprising, al- 
most exceeding belief, are these miracles had we not such proofs 
that they really were performed. No one has ventured to rob 
the Scottish poet of his gems. Mark Twain is one of the brother- 
hood. 

"If there's another life, he lives in bliss. If there 
be none, he made the best of this." Let us follow his ex- 
ample. 

" Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast. No weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame, nothing but well and fair 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble." 

And yet — and yet— I find the tears drop as I write. 

Andrew Carnegie. 



Once he said to me : 

"I came in with Halley's comet. I should like to stay until 
its return and go out with it." 

That was a year ago. The night he died Halley's comet was 
visible in the sky. What a star to be born under, and how like 
he was to that radiant visitor ! Where others were great, he was 
supreme; where others shone and sparkled, he blazed out tran- 
scendent; we had but to see him rise among his fellows to realize 
how his stately splendor bedimmed them all. 

Albert Bigelow Paine. 



It was my privilege to know the late Samuel L. Clemens for 
a number of years. The first time I met him was at his home 
in Hartford. Later I met him several times at his home in New 
York City and at the Lotus Club. It may be I became attached 
to Mr. Clemens all the more strongly because both of us were 
born in the South. He had the Southern temperament, and 
most that he has written has the flavor of the South in it. His 
interest in the negro race is perhaps expressed best in one of his 
most delightful stories, " Huckleberry Finn." In this story, 
which contains many pictures of Southern life as it was fifty 
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or sixty years ago, there is a poor, ignorant negro boy who ac- 
companies the heroes of the story, Huckleberry Finn and Tom 
Sawyer, on a long journey down the Mississippi on a raft. 

It is possible the ordinary reader of this story has been so 
absorbed in the adventures of the two white boys that he did not 
think much about the part that "Jim" — which was, as I re- 
member, the name of the colored boy — played in all these adven- 
tures. I do not believe any one can read this story closely, how- 
ever, without becoming aware of the deep sympathy of the au- 
thor in " Jim." In fact, before one gets through with the book, 
one cannot fail to observe that in some way or other the author, 
without making any comment and without going out of his way, 
has somehow succeeded in making his readers feel a genuine re- 
spect for " Jim," in spite of the ignorance he displays. I cannot 
help feeling that in this character Mark Twain has, perhaps 
unconsciously, exhibited his sympathy and interest in the masses 
of the negro people. 

My contact with him showed that Mr. Clemens had a kind and 
generous heart. I think I have never known him to be so stirred 
up on any one question as he was on that of the cruel treatment 
of the natives in the Congo Free State. In his letter to Leopold, 
the late King of the Belgians, in his own inimitable way he did 
a service in calling to the attention of the world the cruelties 
practised upon the black natives of the Congo that had far-reach- 
ing results. I saw him several times in connection with his 
efforts to bring about reforms in the Congo Free State, and he 
never seemed to tire of talking on the subject and planning for 
better conditions. 

As a literary man he was rare and unique, and I believe that 
his success in literature rests largely upon the fact that he came 
from among the common people. Practically all that he wrote had 
an interest for the commonest man and woman. In a word, he 
succeeded in literature as few men in any age have succeeded, 
because he stuck close to nature and to the common people, and 
in doing so he disregarded in a large degree many of the ordinary 
rules of rhetoric which often serve merely to cramp and make 
writers unnatural and uninteresting. 

Few, if any, persons born in the South have shown in their 
achievements what it is possible for one individual to accomplish 
to the extent that Mr. Clemens has. Surrounded in his early 
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childhood by few opportunities for culture or conditions that 
tended to give him high ideals, he continued to grow in popular 
estimation and to exert a wholesome influence upon the public to 
the day of his death. 

The late Mr. H. II. Sogers, who was, perhaps, closer to Mr. 
Clemens than any one else, said to me at one time that Mr. 
Clemens often seemed irritated because people were not disposed 
to take him seriously; because people generally take most that he 
said and wrote as a mere jest. It was this fact to which he re- 
ferred, I have no doubt, when at a public meeting in the interest 
of Tuskegee at Carnegie Hall a few years ago, he referred to 
himself in a humorous vein as a moralist, saying that all his life 
he had been going about trying to correct the morals of the people 
about him. As an illustration of the deep earnestness of his 
nature, I may mention the fact that Mr. Sogers told me that 
at one time Mr. Clemens was seriously planning to write a life 
of Christ, and that his friends had hard work to persuade him 
not to do it for fear that such a life might prove a failure or 
would be misunderstood. 

As to Mark Twain's successor, he can have none. ~No more 
can such a man as Mark Twain have a successor than could 
Phillips Brooks or Henry Ward Beecher. Other men may do 
equally interesting work in a different manner, but Mark Twain, 
in my opinion, will always stand out as an unique personality, 
the results of whose work and influence will be more and more 
manifest as the years pass by. 

Booker T. Washington. 



The steadiest American home-body, distressed by what he sees 
in his newspapers, weeklies and monthlies, must know moments 
nowadays when, despite his patriotism, our country suggests noth- 
ing more than a gigantic loot and a voluminous but despairing 
cry of " Stop Thief !" The gloomy moment passes quickly before 
the second thought that all this is only surface and is nothing 
vital to the real America that flies a banner starry indeed. For 
my part, always when I think of that true United States, part 
of the thought is Mark Twain. For, complete citizen of the 
world as he w&s, he tvas the American Spirit. And oh ! how that 
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spirit spoke in him — and from him, from that great pen, now 
quiet. 

... He was not only a master builder; he was a master critic, 
too. But it was never men he condemned or fought — only their 
cruelties and stupidities. What he hated most, I think, were the 
stupidities that are cruel. 

His presence here made the world a more " reassuring " place 
to live in than it had been before. Everything seemed safer be- 
cause he was with us. For the multitude who read all he wrote, 
it was like a child having a grown person's hand in the dark. 

He came of the West and of the South, and at first belonged 
to them. Then he belonged to the whole country ; then to all the 
world. After that all the world belonged to him. 

It is incredible that he is dead. He couldn't be. So he must 
be — " just away/' 

Booth Tarkington. 



His was a great life. He had the world not only laughing 
with him, but in touch with him in his character-building. He 
kindled among the people the tenderest human sympathy. He 
hated cant and hypocrisy, and with keen clearness often in a 
phrase exploded fallacies, frauds and superstitions. Mark Twain 
was more than a humorist. He was a deep student of men and 
events, a profound philosopher. He never grew old. His body 
gave way with the years of his burdens, but his heart was always 
young and his great brain expressed a matured optimism. Mark 
Twain has passed away, but his character, heart and brain live 
in his works, a fortunate legacy to the people for all time. 

Samuel Gompers. 



There was once a humorist named Cervantes. He satirized 
national foibles and added himself to the immortals. There once 
was a historian and philosopher named Carlyle. He explained 
Cause and analyzed Effect and added himself to the immortals. 
There once was a romancer named Hugo. He took the human 
heart and brain in his hand and let us see what made the one 
think and what made the other throb — and he added himself to 
the immortals. And there was once a story-teller named Dickens. 
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He took words and with them made pictures of the sadly humor- 
ous types of humanity, so that we hungered with them and loved 
with them and laughed and wept with them — and he added him- 
self to the immortals. 

And to-day we read their work without thinking very much of 
them — we think of them vaguely, as beyond the comprehensible, 
as people who were in a different sphere from the work they did, 
if we think of *them at all. 

There is and always will be a Mark Twain. 

He is Cervantes and Carlyle and Hugo and Dickens all in 
one. He has the humor and the sarcasm, and the philosophy and 
the gentleness, and the brilliancy and the patience, and the brother- 
love of them all. 

With all this he has a God-given grace of fun which is the 
eternal sunshine of life. 

He is so human that you see him in every paragraph of his 
writings. 

The reason he died was that he had put his last breath and 
his last heart-beat and his last thought into the books that will 
forever help little boys who are just learning the great mystery 
of reading, and old men who have learned that life is what we 
give to others and not what we keep for ourselves — and will 
help all boys and girls and men and women between those joyous 



The only grief Mark Twain ever gave the world was when he 
died. Wilbur D. Nesbit. 



Mark Twain was a sore disappointment to iconoclasts who 
love to hold funeral services over living celebrities. He had the 
rare story-teller's sense of knowing just how often to summon 
his audience and when to leave it waiting for more. He was 
about the only popular humorist who never endured the chagrin 
of hearing applause die away. He used a combination of artistic 
sense and every-day common horse sense in never crowding his 
output simply because there was eager demand for it. Every 
writer is measured by his own high-water mark, and the lay 
critic often seems disposed to draw unfavorable comparisons. 
Every book by Mark Twain was so different from the one pre- 
ceding that comparisons were impossible. He had the courage 
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and the divine inspiration to write what he wanted to write when 
he felt that it should be written. He never was in danger of 
becoming that pathetic reminder of the year before, the exploded 
humorist. George Ade. 



Mark Twain is not all of Samuel Clemens. He was much 
more than humorous. He was a great fictionist and a rough- 
hewn stylist uttering himself in his own way, which was a large, 
direct and forceful way. No amount of Old World contact could 
destroy his quaint drawl, and not all his reading nor his acquired 
personal knowledge of other writers could conventionalize his 
method. He remained the mid- Western American and literary 
democrat to the last. 

I shall never forget the impression he made upon me when I 
called upon him in London some twelve years ago. The hotel 
in which he was staying was one of those highly refined, almost 
completely femininized, institutions with which the west end of 
London is furnished, but when the shock-haired, keen-eyed man 
from Missouri took my hand and said " Howdy " I felt at home. 
I thought him then as I think him now: one of the greatest of 
American authors. Not of the cultured type, but of the creative 
type. A figure to put beside Walt Whitman as a representative 
of our literary democracy. 

Let me also say that to me he was a most distinctive and power- 
ful orator. I was fortunate enough to hear his speech at the 
Lotus Club on the occasion of his return from "Following the 
Equator," at which time he feelingly announced to us that he had 
paid off the debt with which for so long a time he had been bur- 
dened. It was humorous, of course, but it was more than that; 
it was a brave and manly and exultant speech. 

I heard him also at the dinner given on his sixty-seventh birth- 
day, and there again he made all other speakers seem tame. No 
other orator save Ingersoll ever seemed to me so vital and so 
spontaneous. I have heard him on other occasions and always 
there was that marvellous power of creating phrases, of making 
old words seem new. As Howells says, " He wrote like a primi- 
tive," so I say he spoke like one who used words fresh from the 
mint with the sheen of their minting still upon them. Every 
letter of his speech was vital with the breath of his personality. 
vol. cxci. — no. 655. 53 
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This was the secret of his amazing hold upon his audiences all 
over the world. Hamlin Garland. 



He was a pretty big man — I sometimes wonder if he were not 
quite the most commanding literary personality of this period. 
Certainly no other man has succeeded in gripping so many people 
in so many parts of the world as he, and it does not seem natural 
to have a world without Mark Twain in it. One's sorrow is 
mitigated somewhat by the thought of his loneliness of late years, 
as well as of the feeling that he probably wanted to go. 

John Kendrick Bangs. 



Contemporaries are prone to judge an artist by the bulk of 
his work or by the average of it; but, luckily, posterity gauges 
him only by his best. It measures him by the summits of his 
accomplishment and not by the foot-hills or the valleys. Few 
authors will profit more by this wiser choice of the years to come 
than Mark Twain, since his writing was curiously unequal, with 
a wide chasm yawning between his loftiest work and his lowest; 
his touch was often uncertain and his taste was on occasion per- 
verse. But his best is very high in quality; the peaks of his 
achievement tower aloft unchallenged and indisputable. No one 
of the men of letters of his time bids fair to loom larger in the 
perspective of time. It may be that the next generation will 
drop out the half of his writings and the generation after may 
winnow what is left. Yet enough will withstand the drastic 
process; our grandchildren will gladly make friends with Tom 
Sawyer and Huck Finn; and they will grow up to delight in the 
most veracious passages of "Boughing It" and "Life on the 
Mississippi " and " A Tramp Abroad." 

Mark Twain was great in many ways and especially in four — 
as a humorist, as a story-teller, as a stylist and as a moralist. 
Now and again his humor was fantastic and arbitrary, perhaps 
even mechanical; but at its richest it was irresistible, rooted in 
truth, sustained by sincerity and supported by a manly melan- 
choly — which became more plainly visible as he broadened his 
outlook on Jife. His native gift of story-telling, the compelling 
power of his narrative, was cultivated by conscious art, until one 
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could not choose but hear, submitting ourselves wholly to the 
spell he cast upon us; of their kind there is nothing more vivid 
in fiction than the Shepherd son- Grangerf or d feud and the shoot- 
ing of Boggs by Sherburn, with the subsequent attempt to lynch 
the latter. As a master of English prose he has not received 
the appreciation he deserved, for he could call up an unforgettable 
picture with the utmost economy of stroke ; Huck Finn's descrip- 
tion of the storm at night when he is alone on the island may 
be set by the side of the vision of the Jungfrau by moonlight in 
" A Tramp Abroad." And his sturdy morality, inspired by a de- 
testation of sham and of affectation as ingrained as Moliere's, 
ought to be evident to all who have pondered his analysis of Cecil 
Ehodes in "Following the Equator," and especially to all who 
have meditated upon " The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg," a 
masterpiece of stern irony which Swift would not have disowned 
and which is free from the corroding misanthropy that Swift 
might have bestowed upon it. 

A great artist in humor and in narrative and in style, a great 
moralist — and a great man in himself. Brander Matthews. 
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